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The Tasks and Ambitions of ‘Diogenes’ ' 


Rocer CarLois 
of the Department of Cultural Activities 


Since 1952, the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, 
with the assistance of Unesco, has been publishing a quarterly review entitled 
Diogenes. This review at present appears in six languages: Arabic, English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Designed for the cultured but non- 
specialized reader, it contains general articles touching on various sciences, 
but selecting only such of their investigations or discoveries as contribute 
directly to the study of man. Diogenes also publishes accounts of the research 
carried out and the progress achieved in the various branches of humanistic 
studies. 


Diogenes in an international review. Appearing simultaneously in several 
languages, it is for that very reason addressed to several publics. It is, 
moreover, an inter-disciplinary review. This means that its readers, who, as 
in the case of any publication on a fairly high level, are themselves also 
either real or potential contributors, did not receive an identical instruction, 
were not intellectually brought up by the same methods, and are for from 
having the same habits of thought. Neither the questions they ask, in begin- 
ning a piece of research, nor their rhetorics when they wish to interest or 
convince others, can be said to coincide. The diversity of cultures at the very 
start, of aims and principal points of reference, of expository processes, entail 
considerable constraints which one is at first tempted to underestimate, 
because of a natural belief in the universality of the human mind, and 
because such obstacles exist only to an infinitely less degree for the editor 
of a review which is addressed to a more homogeneous public. 

On the other hand, Diogenes would not have much interest if this publi- 
cation should appear as a sort of quarterly anthology of scholarly work, of 
the type to be found in the specialized review. A publication which assembled 
summaries, every three months, of very specialized articles from the disparate 
sciences, strictly speaking, would have no meaning at all. In the sciences 
which have man’s works for their subject, however, no matter how specia- 
lized they may be, it is scarcely conceivable that there will not be studies 
which in some fashion or other—if only through the method employed— 
will arouse the curiosity of persons who are either not specialists, or are 
specialist in another discipline. It is this type of study y that Diogenes sets 


1. This article is an abridged version of the ‘Letter from the Editor on Diogenes and 
Neo-Humanism’, published in No. 4 of Diogenes. 








itself the task of gathering together and encouraging. There exist, for every 
branch of science, publications of very high quality in which new discoveries 
of the slightest immediate importance can be stated, placed in context, and 
discussed with all necessary care. It is not our task to collect some confusing 
examples from their respective tables of contents. Nor is it our task to choose 
hasty, brilliant, and most often fragile generalizations as against precise 
studies. We must limit ourselves to the ‘significant’ epitome, and avoid all 
findings, certainly often very valuable in themselves, which at present are 
not susceptible to or are not accompanied by some commentary which would 
define their general meaning. 

Since scientific research, or at any rate the teaching of science, has become, 
not only a vocation but a trade and a career, there has developed a slightly 
mechanical method of committing oneself to it: with professional crowding 
and competition doing their part, and sometimes perhaps a certain exhaustion 
of the materials of investigation themselves, it happens that the tasks under- 
taken, however minuscule or incomplete they may seem, appear to be objects 
of sufficient interest in themselves to merit a lifetime of application, a great 
expense of persistence, and mobilization of a vast learning. Soon the result 
is judged, not on its intrinsic importance, but according to the effort spent in 
obtaining it and the competence demonstrated, which it was without doubt 
possible to put to a better use. This reversal is not without consequences. 

It lies at the root of an unconscious overgrowth of studies which are 
brought to bear upon pin-points, on the most minor subjects in the world, 
which it must have taken more ingenuity to discover than to carry through. 

How, indeed, under such conditions, can we avoid the danger that the 
final aims of our investigation, which are to inform us concerning man, should 
be lost sight of? Prudence, reinforced by a fundamental indifference, some- 
times substitutes ends that are almost diametrically opposed to these. It 
leads, especially, to making a choice of subjects of study which do not demand 
great abilities, which provoke no passions at all, which are uncontroversial 
and therefore as close as one can get to nonentity. Under pressure to avoid 
a subject held to be dangerous, the risk grows of judging the seriousness of 
a work according to its insignificance. A work appears so much the more 
spotless, incontestable—scientific, in a word—as it answers fewer besetting 
questions of the mind. We end by being persuaded that it is so much the 
more valuable as it claims the honour of declaring itself most limited. For 
many among us are inclined to take limitation as a proof of honesty, exact- 
ness, objectivity. Now it is not without perils for scientific research to want 
to be limited, that is to isolate itself, because the truth of things depends 
in large part on the perspective in which one places them. Is it not a 
fundamental self-deception, advantageous, no doubt, but narrow and sterile, 
to establish a fact while taking a thousand precautions to prevent anyone 
from interpreting it, or taking the trouble in advance to discredit any inter- 
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pretation which might be made as questionable and intrepid, that is, as non- 
scientific? This is the way for detailed erudition to assure itself cheaply 
of the security and prestige of which science has, quite rightly, been the 
beneficiary. 

Some evil spirit driving my thoughts further, it occurred to me to fancy, 
on the contrary, that detailed erudition constitutes, as it were, the root of 
the uncertainty of those sciences which are deprived of the rigour of demon- 
stration, of the verdict of experiment or of the resources of observation. 
Actually, an erudite mathematician is not a mathematician; he is an historian 
of mathematics; the notion of an erudite physicist is not much more satisfac- 
tory, while an erudite botanist is more easily conceived of, but he is not 
necessarily a great botanist because of this attribute. In the human sciences, 
erudition is no doubt indispensable, but who does not see that it is the 
weakness, not the strength, of this category of the sciences? And this detailed 
knowledge necessarily supposes as a complementary pole the capacity for 
co-ordinating, for supposing, for constructing, and a concern to relate every 
new document to some centre of reference which will permit its relation- 
ships and its meaning to be appreciated. 


The particular vocation of Diogenes, if it is not one of erudition, is not 
one of popularization either: it is to prefer to the separate examination of 
facts and events, necessarily deceptive and illusory, the relations which those 
same data can have among themselves, in their historic, lived, inextricable 
coherence. No doubt it is imprudent to reconstruct relationships of this sort. 
All the same, the results of that research which, rather adventurously, I 
recognize, labours to bring them to life, seem to me to be much more secure 
in the end than an isolated item of knowledge, although it may be more 
certain. From the very fact that it remains isolated, this knowledge lacks 
the context which alone can give it meaning. The value of Diogenes, for the 
great number of scholars who have been good enough to assure it their 
support and who recognize the possible fruitfulness of its ambitions, is in 
reacting against the tendency to study such or such a datum in itself, losing 
sight of the contiguous terrain. 

The two tendencies which manifest themselves in the sciences of man are 
opposed ard complementary, and both are indispensable to their best deve- 
lopment: the one draws the student into a series of analytic studies, the other 
drives him to concern himself further with the meaning and value of his 
results. Diogenes, by its very nature, is committed to serve only the second 
of these two fashions of understanding scientific work. The erudite journals 
are more naturally destined to gather works of the first sort. I do not tire 
of affirming that it would be harmful and fallacious to imagine that these 
are the only works that are scientific, or that they are more scientific than 
the others. For here is a mystery which I cannot clear up and which I take 
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the liberty of submitting to the keen judgement of every reader: the most 
lasting works are almost always works of synthesis. There is nothing more 
transient, nothing more ephemeral than a purely erudite work, which more, 
erudition or a different erudition is not long in superseding. But the idea 
lasts; or, after a time of eclipse, it is born again. Contrary to all expecta- 
tions, to all appearances, the ktema eis aei is not the customary lot of erudite 
research, it is rather that of the blessed conjecture. 

It does not follow that we must separate two sorts of activity which join 
in a reciprocal relation more than they exclude each other. Experience has 
often seen ingenious and fruitful methods emerge after being conceived for 
securing a minuscule and quickly invalidated result, methods less transitory 
and more generalizable than the uncertain and infinitely singular data which 
thiey were invented to underwrite in vain. 

We all know that it is fitting to take care, especially in our time, that 
research should be first of all an intelligent, planned, and not an almost 
maniacal activity comparable to the toil of those ants which carefully 
transport almost anything at all in every direction. 


There is one last point which I should like to discuss with you. The 
horizon of our knowledge has been considerably widened today. It is that 
of the planet itself. This expansion involves a reordering of the fundamental 
notions of our culture. 

The basic principle can no longer remain, within cultural frontiers now 
fortunately broken down, the continuity of an antique tradition. Greek and 
Latin classical antiquity have for long supplied the West with the essentials 
of an intellectual and moral patrimony of which it might claim to be the 
heir. From this circumstance has come that deep, systematic and long-justified 
study of a sum of principles to which it seemed that nothing important or 
substantial could ever be added. But now we are in a position where this 
invariable inheritance has been rifled indefatigably and, out of an activity 
sometimes more mechanical than reflective, there has grown a prodigious 
accumulation of ever more learned and complex commentaries. This mass 
of learning has in turn become less and less productive of any evident 
interest, sometimes almost visionary and, paradoxically, foreign; and, more 
important, unfaithful to the principal lesson of a culture which, since the 
Renaissance, has never ceased to assimilate the most varied conquests of 
the mind. 

Today the humanities are far from coinciding with that humanism from 
which they can reclaim only an ever-narrowing sector, continuously squeezed, 
in time as in space, by the civilizations of an age-old Orient and of a rising 
America. 

The West, from Bossuet to Hegel, believed in a linear development of 
history of which it seemed to be the axis, the support and the destiny. The 
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excavations of its own archaeologists, however, as we as the travels of its 
explorers, the translations made by the philologists, revealed in the four 
corners of the globe empires which were no copy of its own, and independent 
gospels, neither its allies nor its rivals, born and grown great in a mutual 
isolation which ended only yesterday, when the better informed history 
which had revived them undertook for the first time to count them, to 
confront them, and to inventory them.* 

If there do exist a particularly Western opulence and fruitfulness, it is 
not fitting to seek them in the ancestral treasure of a local tradition which, 
besides, had more than one string to its bow; but in the universal wealth 
which it has more at its disposal than do the other more self-enclosed cultures 
which have sent into the world fewer swarms of explorers, archaeologists, and 
philologists, fewer gold seekers and missionaries, fewer of the inquisitive 
ones of every species and the voracious of every stripe. 

The permanent temptation of the learned classes, when they form a cons- 
tituted body, is doubtless to refine their knowledge and their researches and 
thus to turn them unconsciously toward scholasticism, patristics and the 
exercises of schools. This vigilance, this zeal, this infinite meticulous ren- 
dering of the small change of an immutable and closed patrimony, surely 
cannot have exclusively bad effects. But it would not be judicious to imagine 
that they produced only excellent ones. In any case, here again, Diogenes 
has no choice. This review could not be a fortress, a monastery or some 
acropolis, still less a ‘reserve’; it is forced to be a crossroads or, in the worst 
of cases, a bazaar; in any event, a gathering place, a place of meeting and of 
big or little exchange trade, an orientation chart showing where man stands 
today among many disciplines and all the fraternal cultures of which he can 
be equally proud to have been the author. 

Several of the major works of our time, such as the great compositions of 
a Malraux or a Toynbee, whatever reservations they may have deserved at 
the hands of the specialists who have criticized them, bear witness to this 
ecumenical awareness. They put the results of parcelled erudition into just 
such perspectives as these researches themselves have permitted far-reaching 
minds to organize. 

This extension of the domain of the humanities to the fifteen or twenty 
centres of civilization from which today’s man has received unequal but 
equally irreplaceable gifts, obliges him not to accord exorbitant privileges 
to any one of them, still less exclusive privileges. To be sure, the obligation 
to take over practically from scratch the administration of this immense new 
fortune, invites each of us to reduce a little the engrossing, almost monopo- 
listic attention which he gladly has for its oldest jewels. If there is no 
research so particularistic that it does not bring us and teach us something, 


1. The next number of Diogenes (January 1956) will be devoted to a study of the 
contribution made by the work of Arnold Toynbee to historical and humanistic studies. 











it is not fitting that a study should deliberately isolate itself in such a way 
as to furnish an easy refuge to mediocrity or to a vain spirit of secession. 

Thus it is also one of the major preoccupations of Diogenes to insist for 
each culture, not on the thousand and one anecdotal accidents which clutter 
the memory and which, besides, defy explanation, but on the permanent 
human preoccupations which can be discerned among so many changing 
circumstances and which establish the closest relationships among histories 
which sometimes have not even crossed; such as one discovers in the same 
need for excellence and perfection, readable under the most varied finery; 
or such as are evidenced by errors, failures and analogous crimes, which are 
extremely far apart from each other in their contexts, their ambitions and 
their approaches. 

It is also of such lessons as these that a reborn general culture will have 
need. This universality counts for far more with Diogenes than the material 
fact that this review—the first on its level—at present has several editions’ 
at its disposal, much more also than its concern to draw upon resources 
issuing from the most diverse geographical origins. For it is only at this price 
that Diogenes will validly attempt to become the authentic and militant 
utterance of the scholars federated in the International Council for Philo- 
sophy and Humanistic Studies. 


1. Six parallel editions are published simultaneously: in Arabic, by Librairie Misr, 37 rue 
Kamel Sidky, Cairo; in English, by Chicago University Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
57 (in the United Kingdom, 5/- per number, yearly subscription 21/-); (in the United 
States of America, $0.75 per number, yearly subscription $2.75); in French, by 
Gallimard, 5 rue Sébastien-Bottin, Paris-7* (180 fr. per number, yearly subscription 
700 fr.); in German, by Kiepenheuer a Witsch, Rondorfer Str. 5, Cologne-Marienburg 
(DM. 4.50 per number, yearly subscription DM. 16); in Italian, by Fratelli Bocca, via 
Flaminia 133 (700 lire per number, yearly subscription 2,600 lire); in Spanish, by 
Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires, Argentina (16 pesos; yearly subscription 
60 pesos). 











The Improvement of History Textbooks 
in the Interests of International Understanding 


Hersert J. ABRAHAM 
of the Department of Education 


Textbooks and other teaching materials used in the classroom play an 
important part in giving children the information they need about human 
history and culture of the world in which they live. Though media of 
communication accessible to all have multiplied outside the school, and the 
trend is toward diminishing exclusive reliance on the textbook in classroom 
instruction, the textbook remains the staple in the educational diet. Accor- 
dingly, an organization committed, as is Unesco, to the promotion of mutual 
understanding amoag the peoples, and the improvement of education to that 
end, necessarily gives attention to the influence exercised by textbooks. 

At its first session, the General Conference of Unesco approved a detailed 
programme for the improvement of textbooks and teaching materials as aids 
to international understanding. It was contemplated that Unesco would invite 
Member States to study their own textbooks, and draw up a set of principles 
for the authors of textbooks to follow; assist Member States and educators’ 
associations, if invited, in the presentation of events and facts; call world 
conferences, if necessary, on specific aspects of the revision and improvement 
of teaching materials; encourage Member States and non-governmental 
bodies to make bilateral and regional agreements, and prepare model agree- 
ments; and make new materials available to textbook writers. 

The programme was, of course, far beyond the capacities of a newly 
established international agency in the first year or two of its existence. But 
it laid down the main lines along which Unesco’s work in this field has been 
directed since 1946, despite certain changes made at successive sessions of 
the General Conference. 

This work had various antecedents. Between 1929 and 1939, teachers’ 
associations in a number of countries pressed for the elimination from 
history texbooks of all biased and militaristic information. Bilateral meet- 
ings were organized between German and French historians, and a joint 
committee of representatives of the five Norden Associations studied the 
textbooks of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Iceland. The Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation also studied the problem, and 
drafted a model bilateral agreement. On the other hand, in the years before 
the war of 1939-45, textbooks in some countries were directed to propaganda 
purposes hostile to international co-operation and understanding—a fact 
which the authors of the 1946 plan could not forget. 











BILATERAL CONSULTATIONS 


Unesco’s first efforts were directed toward reviewing previous experience 
and drawing up practical suggestions for use by Member States in the exa- 
mination of their own textbooks. A Handbook for the Improvement of 
Textbooks and Teaching Materials as Aids to International Understanding 
was published in 1949, Finally, to illustrate the beneficial effects of mutual 
consultations, a report was issued on the work of the Norden Associations 
—Mutuals Revision of History Textbooks in the Nordic Countries, edited by 
Haakon Vigander. 

The next step was to encourage the establishment of bilateral committees. 
An international seminar on ‘the improvement of textbooks, particularly 
history books’, held in 1950, marked a turning point, not so much owing to 
the conclusions reached by the experts as because of the preliminary 
exchanges of views which occurred during their discussions. 

During the past five years, bilateral meetings have become frequent. The 
most convincing proof of this is the report on the work of 28 bilateral 
committees, published by Unesco: Bilateral Consultations for the Improve- 
ment of History Textbooks (series Educational Studies and Documents, 
July 1953, No. IV). These meetings have arisen in a variety of ways. In 
some cases, it is just that a group of teachers has spontaneously decided to 
get into touch with a group of colleagues in another country. These may 
include leading members of associations of history teachers. In other cases, 
teachers have met through their professional unions. Or there may have been 
consultations between the representatives of various educational institutions. 
In one instance, the first step was taken at the request of a Ministry of 
Education, which entrusted the task to on educationist. Often, meetings have 
been arranged by National Commissions for Unesco. 

Discussions at bilateral meetings have, generally, ranged over the whole 
history of relations between two countries, or have concentrated on parti- 
cular episodes or periods. A series of meetings between French and German 
history teachers have examined questions drawn from the whole period of 
medieval and modern history. At the Franco-Italian meetings in 1951 and 
1952, three periods of particular importance in the history of both countries 
were studied: the Italian wars of the sixteenth century; the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire; and Italian unity. For each of these questions, a rapporteur 
was designated in each country, to prepare a preliminary report on the way 
in which the question was treated in the other country; and the two series 
of reports subsequently provided the basis for discussion. The consultations 
between Belgian and Norwegian historians dealt with aspects of each coun- 
try’s history which merited better explanation or fuller treatment in the 
textbooks of the other country, since the history of Belgo-Norwegian rela- 
tions contained no questions in dispute. 
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In few cases have the reports found reason to criticize as prejudiced or 
derogatory words or phrases appearing in history textbooks on foreign 
countries. Sometimes, however, a textbook writer is found to have charac- 
terized individuals more picturesquely than fairly. ‘It would not be difficult’. 
stresses the Franco-Italian report, for instance, ‘to modify certain expressions 
and certain portraits in French textbooks. Garibaldi was not an “adventurer” 
in the disparaging sense often given to this word, but a man of action inspired 
by a noble ideal. He never planned, as is sometimes maintained, to establish 
a republic in Southern Italy, but assumed power “in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel”, Similarly, Italian textbooks could explain that General de 
Failly’s comment on Mentana—‘“The chassepots (rifles) worked wonders”"— 
appeared in a technical report, and that the reason why Marshal Niel, against 
the advice of the Emperor, decided to give it wide publicity was in order 
to frighten the Prussians. ... There are certain hasty judgements and clumsy 
phrases which have, hitherto, done so much harm on both sides of the Alps 
that an attempt must be made to explain them as objectively as possible.’ 

But this is a minor point when set against the general conclusion concern- 
ing the treatment of Italian unity: 

‘The question of Italian unity naturally occupies a much larger place in 
Italian textbooks than in French textbooks; but admittedly the textbook 
authors of both countries have made a real attempt to deal objectively with 
a period of which many aspects are still not very well known. In this con- 
nexion, it would be a good thing to publish as rapidly as possible all docu- 
ments concerning Italian unity—those in Italy as well as those in France.’ 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INTERPRETATION OF EVENTS 


Perhaps the dominating note in the reports is the thought that the textbook 
should help the pupil to recognize that historical events have been inter- 
preted differently in other countries. In this connexion, the report of the 
French and Italian teachers may again be quoted: ‘With regard to the facts 
as a whole, the French and Italian points of view are very similar; but 
differences in the interpretation of details can, and should, be diminished 
in the interests of better international understanding. 

‘However briefly the period of 1815-48 must be described in French text- 
books, they should, in order to give pupils a better idea of the “Risorgi- 
mento”, endeavour to show that it did not begin in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but was the result of a lengthy procese—the gradual 
formation of Italian national consciousness. They should not ignore the 
Italian Romantic Movement, which encouraged hopes of liberation and 
facilitated Mazzini’s essential work. Italy was no “sleeping beauty” awakened 
by the trumpet of the 1848 revolution, but a country which, although still 
split up into parts, was already a nation. Italian texbooks, in their turn, 
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should emphasize more strongly the active part played by France in the 
achievement of the Italian unity. As early as 1848, Lamartine was showing 
his sympathy for the Italians oppressed by Austria, and the Constituent 
Asssmbly of the Second Republic expressed the wish that efforts should be 
made to liberate Italy. After the Crimean War, in which the Piedmontese 
army, brave and well organized as it was, had played only a small military 
role, Piedmont, thanks to Napoleon III, was able to place the Italian question 
before the Congress of Paris.... Although, no doubt, the Emperor was 
mainly concerned with French interests and preferred the constitution of 
an Italian federation, it is nevertheless an exaggeration to say that he wished 
to establish a “protectorate” or a “suzerainty” over Italy. He undoubtedly 
had a deep affection for Italy, and his policy, vacillating according to the 
various influences brought to bear upon it, was a mixture of self-interest 
and generosity, the latter being no negligible factor.’ 

Again, a report drawn up after one of the meetings of German and French 
historians held since 1950 stressed that interpretations of events, which 
frequently differed as between one country and another, were themselves 
social facts of great importance, which should be understood: 

‘With regard to the Second Treaty of Paris (1815), it must be borne in 
mind that it was regarded by the French people as a deep humiliation and 
that the resentment provoked by it extended to the entire work of the 
Congress of Vienna. The subsequent evolution of French domestic policy 
until the Second Empire is incomprehensible unless this psychological fact 
is borne in mind. French textbooks should emphasize the fact that Bismarck’s 
policy, at the time of the Eastern crisis of 1875-78, helped to avoid a Euro- 
pean war; on the other hand, German textbooks should not fail to point out 
how deeply the French people at that time resented their political isolation, 
due to Bismarck’s diplomacy. With regard to the Treaty of Versailles, 
German history textbook writers and teachers, if they use the term Diktat, 
should not accept responsibility for the term, but employ it merely to 
emphasize that the provisions of this treaty, imposed on the Germans without 
their being allowed any voice in the matter, were considered by them to be 
a Diktat. On the other hand, the attention of French pupils should be drawn 
to the serious psychological reactions which the provisions of the treaty 
provoked in Germany, otherwise the subsequent political evolution of Ger- 
many would be unintelligible to them.’ 

Bilateral meetings have also provided an opportunity to call attention to 
aspects of a country’s history which that country itself considers highly 
significant. In the Belgian-Norwegian report, for example, suggestions are 
made concerning the accounts to be given in Belgian textbooks about the 
peregrinations and civilization of the Vikings, the end of the Union of 
Norway with Denmark its union with Sweden, the peaceful separation of 
Norway and Sweden, Norway in the war of 1940-45, and Norway today. 
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Concerning the treatment of Belgium in Norwegian textbooks, it is suggested 
that in those textbooks, attention be given to Belgium’s role as the ‘cross- 
roads of the West’, the duality of language by which the Kingdom is charac- 
terized, the influence of Christianity, and the importance of towns in the 
history of Belgium. The report also mentions, especially, the conditions of 
territorial unification, the Principality of Liége, the 1830 revolution, the 
colonization of the Congo, and the part played by Belgium in the two world 
wars. This document contains a list of ‘great figures’ in the history of the 
two countries. 

Finally, it is recommended, in a general way, that authors of textbooks 
should pay more attention to the benefits of international co-operation. Thus 
‘French and German textbooks should accord a fitting place to movements 
in favour of international understanding, and more particularly to The 
Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907’. 


THE PRESENTATION OF EASTERN AND WESTERN CULTURES IN TEXTBOOKS 


Bilateral consultations on textbooks have dealt chiefly, so far, with the 
teaching of history, and have for the most part taken place among European 
countries. Attention is now being given to the extension of such studies to 
other subjects, beginning with the teaching of foreign languages. In its 
current programme, however, Unesco is concentrating mainly on improving 
understanding between East and West. In 1953, it was suggested to National 
Commissions that they study the contents of their own textbooks for primary 
and secondary schools, as regards the information given on the countries with 
a ‘Western’ cultura] tradition on the one hand, and the Asian countries 
on the other. 

A pioneering inquiry into the treatment of Asia in American textbooks 
was made in 1946, under the auspices of the American Council on Education. 
The study led to certain interesting conclusions, e.g. that the material about 
Asian questions in most of the textbooks under consideration was so super- 
ficial and episodic that pupils had little chance of obtaining a coherent 
picture. Although there were not actually many statement calculated to lead 
young people to wrong opinions, the textbooks examined presented the 
culture, civilization and standard of living of the Eastern peoples from the 
standpoint of the West—from the standpoint, that is to say, of a highly 
industrialized civilization. 

This approach may—and in fact does—lead young Westerners to feel a 
little superior, and to adopt a slightly patronizing commiserative attitude. 
It is considered, further, that the problems of nationalism, as well as 
economic and social problems, should be treated in their proper context 
—historical, economic and geographical—rather than represented as the 
outcome of Western influence on the East. 
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The reports received from certain Unesco National Commissions in Europe 
confirm these findings. Unesco now has sufficient material to justify holding 
a meeting of experts (which will probably take place in May 1956) on the 
improvement of the textbooks used in countries whose culture is in the 
Western tradition. 

Mention should be made, in conclusion, of certain difficulties which have 
become more evident as the programme for promoting international under- 
standing through textbooks is extended to a larger number of countries, but 
which are implicit in any bilateral or international action in this field. The 
effects of meetings and reports are hard to appraise. We cannot count on the 
contents of textbooks being the subject of intergovernmental agreements. 
This would be repugnant to the practices of many countries which abhor 
governmental interference of any kind in the production of textbooks. On 
the other hand, it is extremely important to bring recommendations to the 
attention of authors and publishers, for whom they are primarily intended; 
and it even seems necessary to urge them to take part in the initial planning 
of the inquiries, and to give more attention to the problems which come to 
light in the course of the consultations. Again, international consultations 
on any aspect of textbooks and teaching materials present practical diffi- 
culties, such as the costs of preparatory studies, the costs of meetings, the 
exchange and translation of textbooks, etc. Another point not to be forgotten 
is that the improvement of textbocks is inseparably bound up with new 
methods of instruction, and with the training of teachers. Finally, it may 
well prove that the examination of textbooks will lead not only to changes 
in the textbooks themselves, but to changes in teaching as well. 

These and other problems will no doubt be resolved if all the National 
Commissions together with the educators associated with this work, pursue 
their efforts on the basis of the three following principles: that education, 
and therewith textbooks and teaching materials, ought to contribute to inter- 
national understanding and co-operation; that it is in the common interest 
of all that children in schools everywhere sheuld be given a fair picture of 
other countries; and that procedures of free and frank exchange of know- 
ledge, ideas and suggestions should be encouraged and strengthened. 
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Res Bo nol Hen Es gy 


Member States 


PERMANENT DELEGATIONS TO UNESCO AND LIAISON OFFICERS 


Argentina. In a letter dated 26 October, the Director-General was informed 
that H.E. Mr. César Etanislao Pico, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 


potentiary, has just been appointed permanent delegate of the Argentine 
Republic to Unesco. 


Colombia. In a decree published on 20 October, Mr. Rafael Maya was 
appointed permanent delegate of Colombia to Unesco, in succession to 
Mr. José Manuel Mora Vasquez. 


Indonesia. In a decree published on 3 June, Dr. Kuntjoro Purbopranoto was 
appointed Cultural Attaché to the Embassy of the Republic of Indonesia in 
Paris, and made responsible for liaison between Unesco and the Indonesian 
Ministry of Education. Dr. Purbopranoto is expected to arrive in Paris 
shortly. 


Jordan. In a letter dated 20 October, the Director-General was informed that 
H.E. Mr. Ihsan Hashim, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
had just been appointed permanent delegate of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, accredited to Unesco. 


RATIFICATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


On 14 October the French Government deposited with the Director-General 
of Unesco its instrument of ratification of the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion and the three annexed protocols. 

The French authorities have also decided to allow books to be sent by 
post at the reduced rate already granted to newspapers—i.e. 50 per cent 
of the usual postal rates for printed matter. This measure was promulgated 
in a decree published in the Journal Officiel. 
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National Commissions 


Australia. The Advisory National Committee for Unesco is at present making 
arrangements for a seminar on the role of music in education, which is to 
be held at the Conservatorium of Music, University of Melbourne, from 
24 May to 2 June 1956. An exhibition of musical scores and specialized works, 
and a series of concerts, will be organized in connexion with this seminar. 

The October issue (Vol. VI, No. 1) of the Information Circular published 
by the Advisory National Committee includes a detailed account of the 
recent visit by the Dzzector-General of Unesco to Australia, and an article 
on the tenth anniversary of the United Nations. The Committee has also 
brought out the first number of a quarterly bulletin entitled Current Unesco 
Publications, which gives information about the recent publications of the 
Organization and about works published under its auspices or by National 
Commissions. 

In co-operation with the Australian Broadcasting Commission, the Advisory 
Committee has also prepared a series of radio programmes on Unesco’s 
activities, which are to be broadcast by 65 stations throughout the country. 
A special programme was first broadcast on 25 September on the album 


entitled Australia: Aboriginal paintings—Arnhem Land, in the Unesco World 
Art Series. 


Ceylon. A seminar on the United Nations was organized at Colombo, from 
17 to 22 October, by the Department of Education in co-operation with 
the National Commission for Unesco. A series of lectures were delivered on 
this occasion on the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and technical assistance. 


Chile. The National Commission for Unesco has recently set up five special 
committees to deal, respectively, with problems relating to education, natural 
sciences, social sciences, cultural activities and mass communication. 


France. The National Commission for Unesco has decided, on the recommen- 
dation of its Committee for Youth Activities, to arrange a series of training 
courses for organizers of educational travel and cultural exchanges during 
the academic year 1955-56. A preliminary report has been produced by a 
committee of experts appointed by the Commission, dealing with the 
preparation of a syllabus and the methods of carrying out this scheme, 
which might be financed jointly by the French Ministry of Education and 


Unesco (as an associated project). 


Germany (Federal Republic). A conference of the German, Austrian and 
Swiss National Commissions was held at Konstanz on 25 and 26 October. 
The Director-General of Unesco was represented by Mr. Chevalier, Acting 
Chief of the Division of Relations with Member States and National Commis- 
sions, and Chairman of Unesco’s Publications Board. Representatives of the 
Department of Mass Communication and the Documents and Publications 
Service were also present. 

The conference discussed the following questions: Unesco publications in 
German (publications of the three National Commissions, translation of 
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Unesco publications, publication of a German edition of the Courier); the 
translation of Unesco terms into German; Unesco exhibitions, films and 
broadcasts; organization of a regional seminar on the arts in adult education 
(planned for the summer of 1956 at Recklunghausen) ; Unesco clubs, youth 
clubs or Associations of Friends of Unesco. 

It was decided that a standing joint committee should be set up to organize 
work for the region. This body will be responsible for discussing all the 
problems affecting the three countries in connexion with Unesco’s work. 
The States concerned will each, in turn, appoint one of their representatives 
to act as the secretary of the committee. Mr. Bourgeois, the President of the 
Swiss National Commission, will be the first holder of this office. 


India. The Executive Board of the National Commission for Unesco held a 
meeting ot New Delhi on 17 September. In general, it expressed approval of 
the Organization’s major projects for 1957-581 and made several recommen- 
dations regarding them, with particular reference to the production of reading 
materials for new literates and the translation of Indian classics. The Board 
also discussed the future functions of the Unesco Co-operation Office in 
New Delhi and the forthcoming establishment of an international centre for 
research on the social problems of industrialization in South Asia.* Lastly, 
it considered the measures taken to prepare for the ninth session of the 
General Conference of Unesco, which is to be held in the Indian capital next 
November; a conference hall, an office building and an hotel to provide 
accommodation for the delegates of Member States and the officials of the 
Organization are now being built. 

A seminar on education and vocational training for the deaf, organized 
by the Ministry oi Education, was held in New Delhi last September. The 
German, French ana !apanese National Commissions had supplied the 
organizers with specialized material for this meeting. 

The Indian Government has informed the Unesco Secretariat that it intends 
to take part in the international campaign for museums planned for this year. 


Luxembourg. Two talks were given over Radio Luxembourg for the tenth 
anniversary of the United Nations; one, by Professor Charles Lang, the 
Secretary of the National Commission, was on the subject of ‘Unesco, its 
organization and activities’ and the other, by Professor Ernest Ludovicy, 
the Vice-President of the United Nations Association of Luxembourg, was 
entitled ‘A glance at the Unesco Courier’. 


Norway. The Norwegian Association of Art Teachers is organizing an inter- 
national exhibition of drawings and paintings by children, which is to be 
held next year, on the occasion of the Association’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
This exhibition is sponsored by the office of Cultural Relations of the Royal 
Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Church and Educa- 
tion, and the National Commission for Unesco. The National Commissions 
of the other Member States of the Organization, and several States which do 
not belong to Unesco, have been invited to send in drawings and paintings 
produced by children. 

The Norwegian National Commission has just published two pamphlets 


1.See Unesco Chronicle, No. 4, pp. 3-8. 
2.See Unesco Chronicle, No. 5, p. 24. 
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—one on fundamental education, by Mr. Arne Okkenhaug, and the other on 
Unesco’s programme in 1955-56. 


Poland. H.E. Mr. S. Wierblowski, the President of the Polish National 
Commission for Unesco, on his way to attend a meeting of the United States 
National Commission in Cincinnati, broke his journey in Paris on 18 and 
19 October. He had conversations with Mr. René Maheu, the Acting Director- 
General, and with several senior officials of the Secretariat. 


Sweden, The National Commission for Unesco has just published a Swedish 
edition of the booklet produced by the Organization im English and French 
under the title of What is Race? (Qu’est-ce qu’une race?). 


Turkey. Mr. Zeki Karabuda has been appointed Secretary-General of the 
National Commission for Unesco, in succession to Mr. Uzgéren, who has 
retired for reasons of health. M. Karabuda took up office on 21 September last. 


United Kingdom. At the suggestion of the Ministry of Education, the 
National Commission for Unesco has just set up a committee to deal with 
problems concerning young people. This committee has a membership of 21, 
representing youth movements, organizations working for young people, 
teachers, and the Colonial Office. The first meeting gave the members of 
the committee an opportunity of discussing Unesco’s programme in the field 
of their interests, with particular reference to the system of associated youth 
projects, * 


United States of America. A long article has recently been published in the 
Newsletter of the National Commission for Unesco (Vol. II, No. 18) on the 
new public library at Medellin (Colombia), set up as part of the public 
library project for Latin America, organized with the assistance of Unesco. 


Secretariat 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 


DIRECTORATE-GENERAL 


Visits by the Director-General to Member States 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Director-General paid an official 
visit to the U.S.S.R. from 30 September to 6 October. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Caeciapuotti, Deputy Director of the Department of Natural Sciences, 
and Mr. Bammate, of the Division of Relations with Member States and 
National Commissions. 

Mr. Evans visited Moscow and Leningrad. He had talks with Mr. Mikhailow, 


1.See Unesco Chronicle, No. 4, p. 20. 
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Minister of Culture, Mr. Zorin, Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Stole- 
tov, Vice-Minister of Higher Education, and Mrs. Dubrovina, Vice-Minister 
of Education of R.S.F.S.R. He also discussed with several senior officials 
participation by the U.S.S.R. in Unesco’s programme. 

The Director-General was invited to visit several educational, scientific 
and cultural institutions, including, in particular, the University of Moscow, 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., the Lenin State Library in Moscow, 
the Saltykov-Schedrin Library, and the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. 

During his visit, Mr. Evans was accompanied by Mr. Solodovnikov, U.S.S.R. 
representative on the Executive Board, and Mr. Zaborin, acting permanent 
delegate to Unesco. 


Missions carried out by Mr. René Maheu, Assistant Director-General 


United States of America. Mr. René Maheu, Assistant Director-General, was 
in the United States from 1 to 14 October. He visited the United Nations 
Headquarters, in New York, where he took part in the work of the Prepa- 
ratory Committee of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination, prior 
to assisting the Director-General during the session of the latter Committee. 

He also went to Washington, for consultations with the Department of 
State and the Pan American Union, particularly with regard to preparations 
for the Conference, to be held in Lima, on the development of primary 
education in Latin America. 


Federal Republic of Germany. On 26 October Mr. René Maheu attended the 
General Assembly of the German Commission for Unesco, which was held 
in Munich under the chairmanship of Professor Steinberger. He spoke on 
Unesco and the great world problems of today. 


UNESCO’S PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The Buildings are to be Completed early in 1957 


The new headquarters which are to replace Unesco’s temporary home in 
the Hétel Majestic, Paris, will consist of a seven-storey Y-shaped structure 
(the Secretariat building), containing 600 offices for an estimated staff of 
1,200, a hall for plenary sessions, seven committee rooms, a restaurant, 
medical centre, etc., and of another building, to be used as a conference hall, 
which will be able to accommodate more than 2,000 persons. 

These building, which were begun in April 1954, will be completed early 
in 1957. They are located on a site offered by the French Government, on 
the Left Bank of the Seine, near the Ecole Militaire and the Eiffel Tower. 
The design of the headquarters is the work of an international trio of 
architects: Messrs. Bernard Zehrfuss (France), Pier Luigi Nervi (Italy) and 
Marcel Breuer (United States of America), who had the advice of a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Costa (Brazil), Grupius (United States of America), 
Le Corbusier (France), Markelius (Sweden) and Rogers (Italy). In their 
design, the architects conformed basically to the urban planning conceived 
in the eighteenth century by Jacques-Ange Gabriel, creator of the Ecole 
Militaire and its perspective. 

The three prongs of the Y-shaped building meet in a central core housing 
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the entrance hall. The total cost of the new headquarters will be about 
$6,000,000. The French Government has provided an interest-free loan to 
that amount (roughly 2,100,000,000 francs), repayable over 30 years. Building 
materials have been ordered from 11 French firms, as well as from firms in 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Great Britain. 

At present, there are 250 workers on the site, but this number is expected 
to rise to nearly 500. The interior decoration of the headquartere—in which 
Member States will be asked to assist—is scheduled to begin in August 1956. 
Thanks to the Y-form of the building, each office will overlook Paris and 
there will be no windowless rooms; each ceiling will be sound-proof and 
will slope up gradually until it meets a large window. The total area of the 
site is approximately 7.4 acres. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Office of the Director-General. Mr. S. Sforza (Italy), formed Head of the 
Private Office of the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe, has been 
appointed to the Division of Relations with Member States and National 
Commissions. He is responsible for liaison with a certain number of European 
countries. . 


Department of Social Sciences. Mr. VY. K. Radchenko (U.S.S.R.), Deputy 
Chief of Department in the Scientific and Research Institute, Moscow, has 
been appointed to the Division of Applied Social Sciences as a programme 
specialist. 


PREPARATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Congress of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 


The Congress of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, which was 
held in Bogota from 12 October to 12 November last, examined various 
proposals presented by its members and inspired by the aims of Unesco. 
It adopted a resolution recommending that member governments should 
make a practical contribution to intellectual solidarity and the enlightenment 
of the peoples by charging the lowest possible rates and granting the greatest 
possible facilities for the transmission by post of the following materials: 
newspapers and periodicals, catalogues of books, correspondence between 
schoolchildren, films and filmstrips of an educational, scientific or cultural 
nature. 


CONFERENCES, MEETINGS OF EXPERTS AND SEMINARS 


Conference on the Dissemination of Science 


An international conference on the dissemination of science, organized by 
Unesco in co-operation with the Spanish authorities, was held in Madrid 
from 19 to 22 October. It was attended by 32 experts from 17 countries. 
Twenty-one reports, mostly drawn up by members of national associations 
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for the advancement of science or of associations of science writers, were 
submitted as working papers. The discussions were invariably interesting 
and sometimes extremely lively, showing that the subject under discussion 
was one of vital interest. 

After referring to the importance of the dissemination of science at the 
present time, the experts set themselves to determining the different kinds 
of public and the best means of reaching them. They paid particular atten- 
tion to the sector consisting of young people and their parents. They felt 
that a special endeavour should be made to encourage a greater number of 
young people, likely to qualify for responsible posts in scientific research 
and technology, to take up scientific careers. The Conference also emphasized 
the need to keep business men, industrialists and leaders in general informed 
of the advances of science. Further, it discussed the rules which should be 
followed by science writers and by specialized writers for the daily press 
and periodicals which publish scientific articles. 

The delegates to the Conference considered what part Unesco should play 
in this matter. They suggested that surveys should be conducted, to ascertain 
the value of scientific articles published in the press and periodicals and to 
determine whether these articles were really read by the various kinds of 
public. They recommended that the Organization should continue to encou- 
rage the development of associations of science writers and associations for 
the advancement of science, study the possibility of publishing a periodical 
dealing with the methods of disseminating science, and continue to 
organize travelling and permanent science exhibitions. Lastly, the Conference 
recommended that Unesco should keep in touch with persons particularly 
competent in regard to methods of disseminating science, who might assist 
it in the preparation and implementation of its future programmes. 

In connexion with the Conference, a science festival was successfully 
organized in Madrid. Public lectures were given to large audiences, and 
Unesco’s exhibition ‘Man Measures the Universe’, which was inaugurated 
in the Spanish capital on this occasion, attracted tens of thousands of visitors. 


International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences 


In order to encourage research in the fields of physical oceanography and 
marine biology, Unesco recently set up an International Advisory Committee 
on Marine Sciences, which held a preparatory meeting in Tokyo on 24 and 
25 October. The experts chosen to take part in the discussions came from 
specialized institutions in nine countries: Australia (Professor D. J. Roch- 
ford), Denmark (Professor A. F. Bruun), France (Mr. M. Eyries), India 
(Professor D. V. Bal), Japan (Professor K. Hidaka), Mexico (Dr. F. de Buen 
Loazano), United Kingdom (Dr. G. E. R. Deacon), United States of America 
(Dr. R. Revelle) and U.S.S.R. (Dr. L. Zenkevitch). The meeting was also 
attended by several observers, representing: the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), the World Meteorological Organization, 
the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, the Pan American Institute of History 
and Geography, the International Council of Scientific Unions, the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, the Pacific Science Association, 
the Pan Indian Ocean Science Association. 

A number of suggestions have already been laid before the new Committee; 
these range from cartography to the measurement of temperatures and 
salinity and from submarine geology to the study of cosmic dust. It is well 
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known that research in physical and chemical oceanography has a direct 
bearing on fisheries. Among the most urgent problems that arise, mention 
may be made of the creation of research stations in areas (such as Latin 
America and the Indian Ocean) most in need of them, and assistance to 
existing institutions. Considering the matter from these points of view, 
the members of the Committee, under the chairmanship of Professor Bruun, 
particularly recommended that a greater number of specialists and techni- 
cians should be trained—through international exchanges and fellowships— 
and that informations on marine sciences should be distributed as widely as 
possible by a central agency. They also made recommendations concerning 
the nature and extent of the help which Unesco might give in this field. 
These discussions had been preceded by a meeting of representatives of 
marine science institutes in the Indo-Pacific area and a regional symposium 
on physical oceanography.' 

The Committee’s next meeting will be held at the end of next year in 
Lima (Peru) ; an international symposium on the productivity of the sea 
will be organized on that occasion, in co-operation with FAO. 


Interim Copyright Committee 


The Interim Committee responsible for assisting the Director-General to set 
up the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee held its second and last 
session at Unesco House, Paris, from 17 to 21 October. The session was 
opened by Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. Henri Puget (France), the Committee 
studied various questions bearing on the entry into force of the Universal 
Copyright Convention,’ the situation with regard to the number of ratifica- 
tions and acceptances, and the organization of the first session of the Inter- 
governmental Committee. It also discussed the present and future activities 
of the Unesco Secretariat in respect of copyright: publication in English, 
French and Spanish of a Compilation of the Copyright Laws in the World; 
study of the problem of the double taxation of authors and artists; work on 
copyright in the field of information; a study of ‘neighbouring’ rights, i.e. 
rights akin to copyright and aimed at securing the protection of performing 
artists, record manufacturers and broadcasting organizations. 


International Commission for a History of the Scientific and Cultural 
Development of Mankind 


The Bureau of the International Commission for a History of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Mankind met at Unesco House, from 24 to 
27 October, under the chairmanship of Professor Paulo E. de Berredo 
Carneiro (Brazil). It noted with satisfaction that the manuscripts of the 
volumes constituting this important work were beginning to come in and 
some of them had already been submitted for critical examination to several 
consultant historians. Publication of the work will be completed in 1960. 


1. See p. 25. 
2.See Unesco Chronicle, No. 3, pp. 3-8. 
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Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary Work Camps 


The Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary Work Camps met 
at Unesco House on 14 October. It discussed the organization of a regional 
seminar for work camp leaders, to be held in South East Asia in 1956. 
The Committee also decided to ask its former secretary, Mr. Willy Begert, 
to present a report on the possibilities for the development of work camps 
in West Africa. 


WORK IN THE FIELD 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Regional Education Committee for Central America 


Following the meeting of the Ministers of Education of Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama, which was held in 
Guatemala last June and at which it was decided to set up a regional 
Education Committee in Managua,' six educationists (one from each of the 
above-mentioned countries) were awarded fellowships by Unesco under the 
Technical Assistance Programme. These fellowships enabled them to study 
the problems involved in the organization and procedures of a centre 
intended to promote, at the international level, the development and 
improvement of education. 

The six fellowship-holders worked as a team. They spent one month in 
the Unesco Secretariat studying, in particular, the work of the Education 
Clearing House. They then completed their training by visiting the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education in Geneva, as well as several national 
educational documentation centres, particularly the Centre in Paris. The 
fellowship-holders will meet again at Unesco House in order to assess the 
results of their studies and draw up a suggested programme for the proposed 
CECAP (Comité de Educacién de Centro América y Panama), which they will 
present to the authorities on their return to Central America. 


Franco-Italian Seminar on Adult Education 


The ‘Societa Umanitaria’ of Milan—which is associated with Unesco’s 
activities—and the French popular education movement ‘Peuple et Culture’, 
organized, in co-operation with the French and Italian National Commissions 
for Unesco, a seminar for information and discussion on the work of the two 
organizations. The seminar, which was attended by some thirty French and 
Italian organizers and teachers, was held at the Educational Research Centre 
at Sermoneta (Lazio) from 3 to 12 September last. The participants presented 
reports on the main theoretical and practical aspects of their work. This 
seminar, which was assisted by Unesco, marks the beginning of co-operation 
between the two movements; it will be followed by a similar seminar to 
be organized in France in 1956. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, No. 3, p. 25. 
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The Education of Palestine Arab Refugees 


From May to October last, the services responsible for the education of 
Palestine Arab refugees’ were mainly concerned with the preparation of 
the teacher-training programme, which was applied from the beginning of 
the academic year 1955-56. Under an agreement concluded with the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), Unesco has undertaken to 
recruit additional field staff. All arrangements for this scheme will be made 
by UNRWA’s Education and Training Division, in Beirut. 

Two teacher-training schools have been set up, one in Jerusalem and the 
other in Nablus (Jordania). The experts recently recruited by Unesco are: 
Mr. A. Rugh (United States of America), Head, Teacher-training programme; 
Miss E. J. M. Sime (United Kingdom), geography and mathematics teacher; 
Mr. Guy du Mesnil-Adelée (France), physical culture instructor; Mr. L. 
Chapman (United Kingdom), English teacher. 


Public Library Development in Asia 


The extension of social education programmes in the countries of Asia has 
created a very great demand for public libraries which also serve as popular 
education centres. Such libraries are at present few and far between in most 
Asiatic countries, which means that millions of persons whot have learnt to 
read are unable to obtain the books and periodicals that would enable them 
to enrich their knowledge and improve their way of life. The public library 
pilot project carried out in New Delhi by the Indian authorities and Unesco 
proves that the people are only too eager to take advantage of any opportu- 
nities for reading offered to them. This library was opened in October 1951 
and by March 1955 had lent over a million books; it is at present serving 
about 70,000 persons a month—men, women and children. 

To help meet these patent needs, Unesco organized in the capital of India, 
from 6 to 26 October, an international seminar on the development of public 
libraries in Asia. Forty-six librarians and teachers from 16 countries attended 
this meeting, held under the leadership of Mr. Frank Gardner, Borough 
Librarian of Luton (United Kingdom). Eight hundred persons were present 
at the inaugural meeting, which was held in Parliament House and was 
attended by Maulana Azad, the Indian Minister of Education. 

The members of the seminar divided up into three working parties. The 
first, directed by Mr. Gardner, dealt with the development of national public 
library services; the second, headed by Mr. Habib-uddin Ahmed Qazi of the 
Directorate of Archives and Libraries, Karachi (Pakistan), discussed the 
provision and maintenance of elementary reading material for adults; the 
third, whose leader was Mr. Hector Macaskill of the National Library, 
Wellington (New Zealand), dealt with library services for children. 

Before the end of the seminar, members put forward a series of recom- 
mendations urging the establishment of the greatest possible number of 
public libraries throughout Asia. They appealed to governmental authorities 
and requested Unesco to continue and extend its action in this field, espe- 
cially in the form of pilot projects, missions of expert advisers and asais- 
tance for the production of reading material for the newly literate and 
for children. 





1.See Unesco Chronicle, No. 4, pp. 22-23. 
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Oceanographic Research in the Indo-Pacific Region 


The first session of the International Advisory Committee on Marine 
Sciences’ was preceded by two meetings of experts held in Tokyo for the 
discussion of the same problems, considered exclusively from the viewpoint 
of the Indo-Pacific region. 

On 18 October, the representatives of 18 marine science institutes—five 
of them Japanese—recommended that the governments of the region encou- 
rage the teaching of oceanography and marine biology in universities and 
research centres. They suggested, in particular, that Unesco assist in the 
organization of training courses, award fellowships for study abroad and 
instruct an expert to co-ordinate research programmes at the regional level. 

This meeting was followed immediately, from 19 to 22 October, by a 
regional symposium on physical oceanography at which were discussed such 
varied problems as the utilization of oceanographic instruments, oceanic 
circulation and the exchange of information. 

Unesco and more particularly its Science Co-operation Office in South East 
Asia co-operated with the Japanese National Commission in the organization 
of these meetings. 


DIRECT AID TO MEMBER STATES 


Development of Social Science Teaching 


Unesco’s programme of direct aid to Member States, approved in 1954 by 
the General Conference, assigns an important place to the social sciences. 
Aid may be granted to governments at their request—usually in the form 
of missions of experts—in the following five spheres: development of social 
science teaching, particularly in the field of economics; problems concerning 
the cultural integration of immigrants; social aspects of land reform; ten- 
sions studies; and research into evaluation techniques. 

Most of the requests so far received are for the development of social 
science teaching. This is most encouraging, since on the improvement of 
teaching will hinge the subsequent development of these branches of study, 
which are destined to play an increasingly important part in shaping the 
present-day world. These requests are also the outcome of Unesco’s work 
in this domain since 1951, which included the organization of three regional 
symposia in 1954. The first of these symposia, held in New Delhi, was 
intended for the countries of South Asia; Afghanistan, Indonesia, Korea, 
Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand have since applied for aid. The second 
symposium, held at San José (Costa Rica), was attended by specialists from 
the countries of Latin America and the Caribbean region; three re 
(from Costa Rica, Guatemala and Nicaragua) have been submitted for this 
region. Lastly, after the third symposium, held at Damascus and attended 
by representatives of the Middle Eastern countries, Egypt, Iran, Lebanon, 
Libya, Jordan and Syria applied to the Organization for aid. A fourth 
regional conference on social science teaching is to be held shortly at Rio 
de Janeiro, and Argentina and Chile have already requested missions of 


1. See page 21. 
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experts to promote the development of social science teaching. Similar 
action has also been taken by the Italian and Spanish authorities. 

Most of the countries applying for aid have requested a professor of 
economics or sociology for the duration of an academic year; only one 
country—Egypt—has asked for an expert in psychology. Many of these 
specialists will promote the establishment of social science institutes. Two 
experts are already at work; the first is teaching comparative law in 
Argentina and the second—a Spanish economist—has taken up his duties 
as professor of economic theory at the new School of Political Economy at 
Managua (Nicaragua). The names of several specialists have been submitted 


to the governments concerned and some of them have already signified their 
agreement. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Experts sent into the Field 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 


Unesco sent 14 experts into the field during October. Thirteen countries 
benefited from this further assistance. 


Chile. Mr. A. Hulot (Belgium), former Head of the Hydrobiology Division 
in the National Institute of Agronomy, Belgian Congo, has lately been 
appointed to the University of Concepcién, where he will assist in drawing 
up new research plans. He will also conduct an inquiry into the abnormally 
high mortality of fish in Talcahuano Bay. 


Egypt. Mr. Larruburu (France), a specialist in optical instruments, will from 
now on form part of the Unesco mission in Cairo, where he has joined two 
experts specializing in the production of precision instruments. He will help 
to set up a workshop on the premises of the National Research Council and 
train qualified staff to check, measure and repair optical instruments, and 
to construct apparatus for research and teaching purposes. In 1952 and 1953 
Mr. Larruburu worked on a similar assignment in Iran. 


Ecuador. Mr. M. Martinez-Munoz (Mexico) , former Assistant Director-General 
of Teacher Training Colleges in his own country, has joined the members 
of the Unesco Mission in Ecuador and will help to start a model rural school 
near Quito where pupil-teachers will complete their training. He will also 
assist in adapting the primary educational system to the needs of urban 
and rural communities. 


Guatemala. Mr. R. Lara Rivera (Puerto Rico/United States) has been 
appointed head of the Unesco mission in Guatemala. He will advise the 
Government on the development of technical education with particular 
reference to reforms in curricula, the improvement of teaching methods, and 
the modernization of vocational schools and equipment. Mr. Lara Rivera 
was formerly Assistant Director of the Caribbean Area Programme, spon- 
sored by the International Co-operation Administration (ICA) and the 
Government of Puerto Rico. 
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India. Mr. O. Rimer (Sweden), a former professor at the Royal Institute of 
Technology and the Chalmers Institute in Stockholm, has joined the Unesco 
mission in India. He will organize the teaching of industrial engineering at 
the Kharagpur Institute of Technology. He will also lecture and assist in 
the development of research. 


Israel. Mr. G. Dessau (Italy) has taken up his duties at the Haifa Institute of 
Technology, where he will advise on the establishment of a Department of 
Applied Geology. This involves the preparation of syllabuses and curricula, 
the selection and training of junior members of the Department, and lectur- 
ing. Mr. Dessau has recently undertaken geological and geophysical research 
for Italian industrial groups. 

Mr. W. O. Galbraith (United Kingdom), a specialist in educational broad- 
casting, has gone to Israel to advise the Israel broadcasting organization ‘Kol 
Israel’ on the preparation of educational programmes for adults. He will 
assist in training the local staff in modern methods of broadcast programming 
and presentation. It is intended to develop special broadcasts for the educa- 
tion and training of many thousands of new immigrants, by helping them 
to learn Hebrew, to understand the country and to participate in its progress. 


For the last two years Mr. Galbraith has been in charge of BBC broadcasts 
to Latin America. 


Laos. Mr. H. E. Wulff (Australia), who was previously Lecturer in Mecha- 
nical Engineering at the New South Wales University of Technology, has 
taken up his duties under the teacher-training scheme in Laos. He is advising 


the Ministry of Education on the reorganization and improvement of techni- 
cal education. 


Lebanon. Mr. R. L. Plancke (Belgium), former Professor of Educational 
Science at the University of Ghent, has been appointed to Lebanon, where 


he will direct an educational journal and advise the authorities on the new 
school curricula. 


Pakistan. Mr. N. R. Martin (United Kingdom), a geologist formerly attached 
to the research service of the Morgah Refinery at Rawalpindi, in Western 
Pakistan, is now working with the Geology Department of Punjab University. 
He will help to develop this Department, with particular emphasis on tecto- 
nics, stratigraphy and paleontology. He will also give special courses for 
students who wish to specialize in petroleum geology. 


Paraguay. Mr. M. Gordillo Guillen (Guatemala), formerly Professor of 
Fundamental Education at the University of San Carlos and Professor of 
Community Organization at the Social Service School in Guatemala, has been 
appointed Technical Assistance Adviser to the Paraguayan Ministry of Edu- 
cation in which a Division of Fundamental Education has recently been 
created. He will specialize in the organization of a literacy campaign and the 
production of teaching materials suited to the needs of the country. 


Sierra Leone. Mr. W. A. Goodwin (New Zealand), Inspector of Maori Schools 
(primary and post-primary), has been appointed to Sierra Leone to help 
train secondary school teachers and, in particular, to organize teacher- 
training centres. 
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Turkey. Mrs. E. L. Gorvine (United States of America), who was formerly 
Chairman of the Home F : onomics Department at Adelphi College, New York, 
has heen appointed to the joint ILO-Unesco mission to Turkey. This mission 
is working on an extensive programme for the improvement of technical 
and occupational training. 


Venezuela. Mr. A. Repiso Granado (Spain) » formerly Lecturer in Mathematics 
at the University of Madrid, is continuing the work of Professor Sixto Rios in 
the Faculty of Economics at the Central University of hehe a regres, and will 
specialize in statistical mathematics. 


By 31 October, the total number of Unesco experts on technical assistance 
missions had risen to 160. 


Fellowships 


Under the United Nations Exparded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
Unesco awarded 18 fellowships during October last. The students receiving 
them came from 12 countries: Bolivia, Costa Rica, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Lebanon, Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia. They went to one of the following countries to complete their 
training: Australia (1), Denmark (1), France (7), India (1), the United 
Kingdom (1) and the United States (7). 


Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


International Association of Universities 


The General Conference of the International Association of Universities, 
which meets every five years, held its second session in Istanbul, from 18 
to 24 September, with Mr. Jean Sarrailh, Rector of the University of Paris, 
in the chair. It was attended by delegates and observers representing 177 uni- 
versities and other institutions in 47 countries. A strong delegation from 
Unesco, led by the Director-General, took part in the discussions. At the 
opening meeting, Mr. Luther H. Evans made a statement on the Organiza- 
tion’s work with universities and emphasized the valuable assistance Unesco 
had already received from them. 

The Secretariat of Unesco had prepared a series of working papers on the 
theme: ‘The role of universities in a rapidly changing society, with special 
reference to their influence on the general and professional education of 
teachers, research workers in the natural sciences and leaders in national 
life.’ Speeches were made, in particular, by Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, delegate 
of the National University of Mexico and former Director-General of Unesco; 
Dr. A. A. Siassi, of the University of Teheran; Dr. C. Chagas, of the University 
of Brazil; and Dr. F. M. Rogers, of Harward University (United States of 
America). The attendance of delegates from universities in all parts of the 
world—including representatives of institutions in U.S.S.R. and Poland, 
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who, as observers, were taking part in the Association’s work for the first 
time—provided an opportunity for a wide exchange of views, and agreement 
on a number of points was reached by specialists from extremely diverse 
countries. in this way, contacts were made and projects outlined which there 
is good reason to hope will lead to practical results. 

In considering the report submitted by the Secretary-General, Mr. H. M. R. 
Keys, on the work done by the Association since its foundation, the delegates 
approved the policy followed by the Administrative Board. They referred 
to the value of the publications and information services of the International 
Universities Bureau, and noted with satisfaction that the Association was 
steadily growing. Mr. J. Baugniet, Rector Emeritus of the University of 
Brussels, was unanimously elected President of the Association for the 
period 1955-60, in place of Mr. Sarrailh, who was appointed Honorary 
President. 

The International Association of Universities came into existence at the 
instigation of Unesco, which granted it a subvention of $28,000 for the years 
1955 and 1956. 


The Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences 


The Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences (CIOMS) 
held its Third General Assembly at Unesco House, Paris, on 30 September 
and 1 October, under the chairmanship of Professor R. E. Tunbridge (United 
Kingdom). CIOMS was founded in Brussels in 1949, under the joint auspices 
of Unesco and the World Health Organization, and groups the majority of 
non-governmental international organizations in the field of medicine. Its 
object is to facilitate the dissemination of knowledge so as to promote 
advances in medical svience and to encourage the utilization of such know- 
ledge throughout the world. 

Before drawing up the Council’s programme for the next three years, the 
Assembly considered the present trend of international congresses and re- 
examined the real functions of these meetings in the light of the changed 
situation brought abou: by specialization and the increased output of scien- 
tific research in various fields. On the one hand, the more general congresses 
were becoming too large, the number of papers read too great, and the oppor- 
tunities for real discussion too rare. On the other hand, specialization tended 
to increase the number of meetings and these specialized meetings often 
lost contact with their parent disciplines. Although international congresses 
were not suitable for reporting scientific discoveries, they offered numerous 
opportunities for personal contacts, for disseminating information to a wide 
international audience and for arranging international symposia and other 
complementary activities. 

The Assembly defined symposia as carefully prepared meetings at which 
fifteen to twenty specialists representing various branches of science gathered 
for several days to discuss a clearly defined subject in private or before a 
small invited audience. They could be held independently but were well 
suited to be organized several days before a congress, a rapporteur bringing 
to the congress the conclusions of the symposium. Special symposia could 
also be organized in countries in the process of development and constituted 
an excellent way of stimulating research and thus leading, in the long run, 
to the better practice of medicine. 

It was agreed that the Council should encourage the co-ordination of con- 
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gresses of related disciplines, recommend a shift from individual attendance 
to group attendance at these international meetings, facilitate the attendance 
of young research workers, and, lastly, promote the organization of special 
international courses and an increase in the number of symposia. 

The Assembly asked the Executive Committee of CIOMS to explore the 
possibilities of initiating a programme in geopathology. It also discussed the 
problems arising at the international level in connexion with written commu- 
nications—indexing and abstracting services, standardization of termino- 
logy, etc.—as well as various administrative and financial questions. 


International Union of Local Authorities 


The International Union of Local Authorities (TULA) held its twelfth 
biennial congress in Rome, from 26 September to 1 October. This Congress 
was attended by approximately one thousand municipal officials from 26 
countries in various parts of the world. The Secretariat of IULA and Unesco 
had jointly prepared a series of documents on adult education, which was 
one of the meeting’s three topics of discussion. The congress considered and 
discussed a report giving the results of a survey on the nature and extent of 
the work in respect of adult education carried out by the various local 
authorities. It adopted several resolutions aimed at extending their respon- 
sibilities in this matter. 

In 1956, Unesco will publish in the series Problems in Education a volume 
containing a number of articles on the most important aspects of this work 
and, in particular, an article by the Secretariat of IULA on the main results 
of the congress in regard to adult education. 


International Theatre Institute 


The Executive Committee of the International Theatre Institute held its 
twentieth session at Unesco House, Paris, on 27 and 28 October, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Milan Bogdanovic (Yugoslavia). It considered the 
situation of the Institute in those countries which had no national centre 
and took note of the negotiations that were under way for the establishment 
of a centre in U.S.S.R. 

The congress held at Dubrovnik had entrusted the Secretariat of the 
Institute with the promotion in co-operation with the French centre and the 
French authorities, of the foundation of a ‘Theatre of the Nations’ in Paris, 
and the Committee therefore discussed that problem in all its bearings. The 
conclusions arrived at by the Committee were satisfactory and there are 
grounds for hoping that the project will be carried into effect in 1957. 
Another project, emanating from the British centre, for the organization of 
non-profit-making international tours, was also considered. The Committee 
authorized the Secretary-General of the Institute to determine, in consul- 
tation with the chairman and Miss Rosamond Gilder (United States of 
America), the bases of an agreement with the Belgian Centre for Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchanges, which would be responsible for the administration 
of the proposed tours. 

The Editorial Committee of the International Theatre Institute had met 
previously, on 24 and 25 October, at Unesco House, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Kenneth Rae (United Kingdom). It discussed proposals relating to 
the publication in Belgium of the monthly bulletin World Premiéres (Créa- 
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tions mondiales), and to the inclusion among the Institute’s pubications of 
a periodical bibliography of works on the theatre and of old and new plays. 
The Committee also drew up the table of contents for the next issues of the 
review World Theatre. 


Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the Field of Arts and 
Letters 


This new Committee met for the first time from 10 to 12 October, at Unesco 
House; the meeting was attended by representatives of the International 
Theatre Institute, the International Music Council, the International Asso- 
ciation of Plastic Arts, the International PEN Club and the International 
Union of Architects. The chairman was Miss Rosamond Gilder (United States 
of America); Mr. André Chamson (France) was elected vice-chairman, and 
Mr. Jack Bornoff (United Kingdom), rapporteur. 

After reviewing the programmes of the different organizations represented 
at the meeting, the Committee concluded that co-operation between them 
was, in many respects, desirable and even necessary. A number of occasions 
for such co-operation would seem to have presented themselves in recent 
months. The International PEN Club, for instance, had recently organized 
a congress on the theme “Theatre as an expression of our time’, without 
inviting the International Theatre Institute to send delegates to it. 
Again, the International Theatre Institute has devoted a technical confe- 
rence, an exhibition and a special number of its review to theatre archi- 
tecture, without seeking the co-operation of the International Union of 
Architects. Lastly, the International Union of Architects had included in 
its programme a study of the synthesis of the arts—a theme which was also 
included in the programme of the International Association of Plastic Arte— 
but the two organizations had never consulted one another on the matter. 
The Liaison Committee ought, further, to undertake responsibility for the 
co-ordination of the time-table and the geographical distribution of meetings 
held by international organizations in the field of arts and letters. 

The Committee recognized that it would be advantageous for it to hold 
meetings at regular intervals, so as to strengthen the relations between these 
various organizations and associate them more closely in Unesco’s work. 
It also recommended that the organizations concerned should maintain and 
develop, in the intervals between the Committee’s meetings, the co-ordination 
thus brought into being. Lastly, it recommended that similar liaison commit- 
tees be set up at the national level, and that the national groups of each of 
of the participating organizations be represented on the National Commis- 
sions for Unesco. 

A detailed study was made of the geographical development of these 
organizations, and of the effect given to the resolutions adopted by the 
International Conference of Artists (Venice, 1953) ; this study will undoubt- 
edly prove very useful. The Committee also considered questions connected 
with the exchange of persons and made several recommendations to Unesco 
and the participating organizations. These recommendations include, in 
particular, the preparation of a list of centres offering facilities or accom- 
modation to artists and writers, the distribution of this information, and the 
extension to visiting artists and writers from abroad of the privileges which 
some of these centres accord to artists and writers in their own countries. 

Following a proposal made by the International Union of Architects, it 
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was recommended that arrangements should be made for a symposium on 
the design of the modern theatre, to be attended by architects, stage designers 
and visual artists, dramatists, producers, actors, conductors, theatre managers 
and lighting and acoustics engi 

The Committee requested the national groups of the participating interna- 
tional organizations to approach their respective governments with a view 
to ensuring the effective application of the Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials, and the acceptance of that 
agreement by countries that had not already signed it. 
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A Tribute to Adam Mickiewicz 


In accordance with a decision taken by its General Conference, Unesco has 
just published a book commemorating Adam Mickiewicz.’ In thus paying 
honour, on the centenary of his death, to the author of Pan Taduesz and 
Forefathers’ Eve, Unesco is joining in the celebration of a poet who has 
brought honour not only to Poland but to all mankind. Though his song 
was weighed down by the sufferings of his country, it resounded throughout 
the world, in the middle of the last century, with a message of hope and an 
assertion of faith in freedom. Even today, that song has lost nothing of its 
power or its inspiration. 

The collection of writings published by Unesco is due to the co-operation 
of authors from countries which had a peculiar part in the life and work 
of Adam Mickiewicz, or which were particularly responsive to the spreading 
influence of his genius. Mr. Jan Parandowski, the President of the Pen Club 
of Poland, has written an introduction to the life and work of the poet, while 
Professor Jean Fabre, of the University of Paris, has shown the place of his 
writings and his influence in the history of European romanticism. The part 
played by Russia, France and Italy in the work of Mickiewicz, his reception 
in those countries, and the interest that his strong personality awoke, are 
described in three studies written respectively by Professor Serge Sovietov, 
of the University of Leningrad, Maxime Leroy, a member of the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences (Paris), and Professor Giovanni 
Maver, of the University of Rome. A Czech scholar, Professor Karel Krejci, 
of the Charles IV University (Prague), treats of Mickiewicz’ influence on 
the literature of the western and southern Slavs, and Mr. Juliusz Kleiner, 
a member of the Polish Academy of Sciences, shows, in an article entitled 
‘Poland in Pan Tadeusz’, how happily realism was blended with romanticism 
in the poet’s work. 


Poetry in the Service of the Motherland 


‘Veneration of great men is becoming an ever more powerful bond, uniting 
races and nations which are conscious of their common destinies, aspirations 
and ideals,’ writes Mr. Parandowski. “Thus a world pantheon takes shape, 
to which each nation contributes its particular glories.... In this universal 
pantheon, Poland has more than one monument but one finds constantly 


1. Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855). In Commemoration of the Centenary of his Death. Unesco, 
295 pages. Price: $3; 15/6; 750 French francs (also published in French). 
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recurring these three names: Copernicus, Chopin, Mickiewicz. Everyone 
knows the first, so to speak, from his cradle; the second arrests our attention 
at some time during our youth, through a melody which we will never 
forget; the third, for the majority of men throughout the world, is a nearly 
eee collection of letters behind which no distinct features are 
visible. ...’ 

And yet, throughout his life in exile, as a ‘wandering poet’, Mickiewicz 
enjoyed exceptional prestige throughout Europe; his influence, possibly 
more than that of any other writer, left its stamp upon the romantic literature 
of the western and southern Slavs. 

At the time when the young poet’s first works were published in Vilna, so 
far away from Europe’s main centres of culture, these Slav peoples were 
passing through a particularly important period in their national life. The 
process in all cases, incidentally, was much the same, as Professor Krejci 
remarks: ‘The new interest in the national language was expressed through 
philological studies and by its every-day use in all the fields in which it had 
been supplanted. There was a reawakening of interest in historical and 
legendary tradition and a rebirth of popular patriotism; consciousness of 
the right to lead an independent existence grew. These trends were encou- 
raged by the growth of European romantic movements: Rousseau’s apology 
for the simple people, the cloaking of the distant past in heroic garb, and 
the cult of the popular song, which was supposed to be the very essence 
of spontaneous artistic creation. These trends and currents were guided by 
the bourgeoisie into channels that led to the winning of independence 
through revolution. ... 

‘It wag into this setting that the brilliant figure of Adam Mickiewicz 
entered the scene of Slav life. His enthusiastic verse incited young men to 
unite into a community or brotherhood in order to give a vigorous impetus 
to the realization of what seemed impossible. His ballads and stories, harmo- 
nious in their simplicity, rekindled the imagination of the peasant people 
and their unshakable faith in a higher justice. The chivalrous Grazyna 
extolled the heroism of a struggle carried on against the enemy and stimu- 
lated patriotic devotion. The first part of his Forefather’s Eve gives passionate 
expression to the sufferings of unhappy love, such as was lived not only by 
the Polish poet but also by hundreds of young men of his time, drunk with 
the Nouvelle Héloise and Werther. His sonnets are vibrant with souvenirs 
of love and paint a vivid picture of the colours, sounds and scents of the 
East. Konrad Wallenrod describes the atmosphere of plotting against the 
powerful enemy and gives the signa] for revolutionary combat. The conti- 
nuation of Forefathers’ Eve deals with a more recent past and dramatically 
brings to life the revolutionary struggle and the persecution of the youth 
of Vilna, while at the same time it makes Messianic prophecies of the future 
and great mission of the Polish people. In the manner of a biblical prophet 
Mickiewicz treats of the same theme in his Book of the Polish Pilgrims. 
Finally, in his masterpiece, Pan Tadeusz, he paints a balanced and realistic 
picture of Polish life and people.’ 


The Pilgrim in Quest of Freedom 

In all the countries where he tarried for a time, Mickiewicz won the liking 
of all generous-minded men. Forced to leave his native land—for ever—at 
the age of 26, he quickly gained the sympathy of progressive circles in St. 
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Petersburg and Moscow, where the fame of his genius was already known. 
He ‘beheld with his own eyes’, as Professor Sovietov says, ‘a new, young 
Russia which was seeking its path towards freedom, striving to break the 
fetters of tsardom and to emancipate the people. It was ... in this circle 
of revolutionaries that the Polish poet conceived the idea of a joint struggle 
“for your freedom and for ours”, on the plane not only of national liberation 
but of the social emancipation of the Polish people’. 

Nevertheless, the author of the Ballads and Lyrics dreamed of leaving 
Russia to travel about Europe—which was then everywhere in a ferment of 
new ideas—as the spokesman of his oppressed country. He finally secured 
permission to go and visited, in order, Berlin—where he attended Hegel’s 
lectures—Bohemia and Weimar, where Goethe, full of years and glory, 
welcomed him. He went through Switzerland to Italy where, in November 
1830, he heard the news of the uprising of the Polish patriots. After the 
failure of this insurrection he retired to Dresden with the remnants of the 
revolutionary army and was warmly welcomed by the representatives of 
the peoples who were struggling for their independence. 

From that moment on, Mickiewicz—the ‘pilgrim in quest of freedom’— 
finally threw in his lot with the exiles sharing all their hardships and 
sufferings. He settled in Paris, where he stayed, except when lecturing on 
Romance literature at the University of Lausanne. In 1840, he was appointed 
to the newly-established Chair of Slavonic Languages and Literature at the 
Collége de France, which gave him a new rostrum from which to speak. 
Enthusiastic hearers thronged around him: ‘Three names, indissolubly linked 
together,’ Mr. Leroy tells us, ‘stirred the imagination of young students 
during the last years of the reign of Louis Philippe: Michelet, Mickiewicz, 
Quinet.... The three professors...—so alike and yet so different—were 
linked together in the minds of the general public and have remained 
associated ever since. They resembled one another in their mysticism although 
each was mystical in his own particular way.. Whereas Quinet and 
Michelet tended to aspire after the establishment of creeds without public 
worship—vague, lay creeds of a humanitarian nature, based on the moral 
principles of 1789—Mickiewicz was waiting for the proclamation of a new 
evangelical revelation, the founding of a universal religion....’ His ideas 
were often akin to those of Lamennais, and this combination of religion and 
socialism was characterictic of most French socialists on the eve of the 
revolution of 1848. 

When that revolution broke out, the author of Konrad Wallenrod set off 
for Italy to raise a Polish legion to fight against Austria; he dreamed of 
returning to his country at the head of the volunteers. He won the hearts 
of all liberals throughout Italy; Mazzini regarded him as ‘the most powerful 
poetic genius of the present century’ and—in the words of Professor Maver— 
‘as the spokesman for what he himself believed in’. But the revolutionary 
movement was once more overcome and Mickiewicz returned to France, 
where his paper—the Tribune des Peuples—was shortly to be proscribed, 
while his course of lectures was to be suspended. Although events went 
against him, neither age nor obstacles could shake his faith. In 1855, he 
believed the Crimean war to be the long-awaited opportunity for the libe- 
ration of Poland; he immediately went to Turkey and died a few weeks 
later in Constantinople without having been able to carry his plans to 
fruition. 
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The very Type of the Romantic Writer 


— of Mickiewicz’ poetry and public life have varied from period 
to period. At times, the author of the Ode to Youth or of the Ballads and 
Lyrics has held the centre of the stage; at other times it has been the singer 
of Forefathers’ Eve or Pan Tadeusz, or again the teacher and the politician, 
the mystic or the socialist revolutionary, the Slav patriot fighting against 
‘There was hardly a romantic writer’, says Professor Fabre, ‘who did not 
try to define his vocation and his art in terms of romanticism, even though 
the definition he gave might amount to a criticism and a rejection. This 
observation, which holds good for all, is verified in the most convincing 
manner in the case of Adam Mickiewicz. No one thought out the essence 
of romanticism more profoundly, no one lived it with more intense passion 
than he. It is this which confers on his destiny and his works their value 
as an example. It is he who more than any other writer enables one to 
comprehend the historical significance and, above all, the practical exigen- 
cies of the great movement which gave itself the name of romanticism.’ 

It is generally agreed that the third part of Forefathers’ Eve and Pan 
Tadeusz are Mickiewicz’ greatest works. In the opinion of Mr. Parandowski, 
‘George Sand made no mistake when she set Forefathers’ Eve above Faust. 
In the entire history of European drama there is nothing equivalent to the 
scene in Forefathers’ Eve where, alone in the silence of the night, Gustav, 
the unhappy lover, ... frees himself by an act of the will from the bonds 
of his personal failures to become (under the name of Konrad) the spokes- 
man of his people, the expression of its sorrow, its despair and its hopes; 
finally, rising to a still higher level, he incarnates the suffering of all man- 
kind. ... The scenes succeed each other in a strange fashion. Some, like the 
meetings of the prisoners in Konrad’s cell, are simple, everyday conversations 
expressed in admirable verse, the rich and lively remarks of young men who 
are always ready to blend laughter and tears. Others, like the Improvisation 
or the Vision of Father Peter, attain a sublime pathos. ... The every-changing 
human soul is revealed to us in nocturnal reveries. 

‘It is not necessary to be a Pole,’ adds Mr. Parandowski, ‘in order to feel 
the horror of these prisons and these punishments, where a man whose only 
crime is love of country is sentenced by the usurper and by a law which 
deprives him of the most sacred rights. In whatever part of the world the 
words “tyrant” and “oppression” are known these pages will be understood; 
and every mother will recognize herself in the old, blind Madame Rollison 
who, through the thick prison walls, hears the cries of her tortured son.’ 


The Record Book of the Polish nation 


Pan Tadeusz, like a great frieze in which the country gentlefolk of Lithuania 
come to life, is both a national epic and a novel of manners. ‘Nature, 
omnipresent, with her own unforgettable features’, to borrow once more 
the words of Mr. Parandowski, ‘reigns over this poem in equality with man. 
In it are fields and gardens, undergrowth and ponds, animals from the 
familiar birds to the lords of the forest, the wolf and the bear, and the 
freshly-cut corn smells sweet. In the same way as Homer immortalized the 
humblest of objects, even the latches of the doors, so Mickiewicz tinged with 
the glow of his poetic genius the whole of this life that was past or passing, 
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the life of a country gentleman’s house with its domestic concerns: food and 
drink, dress, arms, amusements and quarrels, love and discord, intimate 
conversations, gossip, legends, supersitions, fears and hopes... 

‘The completeness with which Polish life is portrayed in ‘this radiant, 
kaleidoscopic, thrumming poem, in which so many colours and voices 
converge in pictorial and musical compositions, in which the individuals and 
crowds move 80 rythmically, in which the most realistic details abound 
(though not to excess), is due’, in Mr. Kleiner’s view, ‘to the variety and 
wealth of literary styles which have been poured into it. . . This realist epic 
is permeated with lyricism.... The moving aspects of the turning points in 
history ... go hand in hand with a humour ... sometimes close to Cervantes.’ 

‘Pan Tadeusz, the “account book” of the Polish nation, restored to every 
Polish exile the presence of his country,’ as Professor Fabre says. “It 
remained, as it were, an ideal bond which brought them together, a place 
where all the sons of Poland could meet. No poet has ever performed a 
higher service to his country. With this poem, and with it alone, Mickiewicz, 
without being aware of it himself, had fulfilled his mission. With this work 
done he had no further part to play.... For twenty years more Mickiewicz 
was to live and struggle, with all the generosity of his heart, with all the 
chimeras of his mind, with all the remains of his genius. But of what avail 
were his acts and his words, since the poet in him was dead? ... A disconcert- 
ing mystery, if the destiny of at least one other poet, Rimbaud, did not serve 
as a warning that at a certain degree of intensity or of purity poetry can 
bear witness to itself only by dying, transforming him who had the gift of 
poetry into the “corpse” of which Mickiewicz speaks. This too, one might 
say, is the extreme consequence of romanticism and reveals its inner 
meaning.’ 

The essays referred to above make up the bulk of the book published by 
Unesco; they are followed by extracts from Mickiewicz’ works in prose and 
verse. The book also contains a brief sketch of Mickiewicz’ life, tributes by 
Pushkin, Montalembert, Michelet, George Sand and Renau, a bibliography 
and a number of illustrations. It is intended to provide an introduction—for 
what it is hoped will be large numbers of readers—to works which most of 
them can scarcely read in the original, while the French or English transla- 
tions are, in many cases, out of print. 











BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


During the last few months, Unesco has published a handbook and two periodicals under 
its cultural activities programme: 


Bibliographical Services throughout the World, Unesco, Paris (Series: Unesco Biblio- 
graphical Handbooks, No. 4), #53. peom. Price $2.75; 15/6; 750 fr. (Also in French.) 
This volume contains two reports on development of bibliographical services throughout 
the world from 1 September 1951 to 31 August 1953. Miss L.N. Malclés, Curator of the 
Sorbonne Library in Paris, was asked to draw up these reports, and their publication 
Sor eres ne Sn Seemann: Samay Sane. aa CeeeT et ip by 

nesco ¥ 

This work, the first of its kind, is of an experimental nature. The second and more 
comprehensive report assembles information supplied by specialized services in 4] countries 
and 27 international organizations, governmental and non-governmental. It contains valuable 


libraries, on national and international bibliographies (general and specialized, current and 
retrospective), on the teaching of bibliography, and on present bibliographical deficiencies. 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. Published monthly lo again se x 

$3; 16/6; 800 fr. Per copy: rap 1/8; 80 fr. (Also in French and Spanish). 

This periodical gives details of the various libraries’ needs in books and other publications, 

together with a list of addresses to which requests should be sent. Libraries are thus 

ow tg Rag my ea ay cag meee sev» the most effective methods of 

making them by means of sdiiadiiadin Go Rata, edhlibieth ee teeialen on the organization and 

Sunseateaind of gaits Mbalahenstien tliaain cenneign Lithechenhhesl then and Reiedenation 

on the latest methods of reproducing documents. 

Vol. IX, No. 8-9 (August-September 1955). The main items in the table of contents are: 

ae ee a oe by Georgui Mihailov Dobrev; ‘Unesco Programme for 
the Translation of Literary Works’; ‘New Periodicale—H 

No. 10 (October) contains: ‘Public Libraries in Poland’; ‘Revision of Cataloguing Rules 

in Poland and Japan’; ‘The Union Catalogue of Italian Libraries’. 

No. 11-12 (November-December) includes: ‘Revision of Cataloguing Rules in the Soviet 

Union’; ‘Public Library Buildings in the Gold Coast’; ‘Proposals for a New International 

Exchange Convention’; ‘New Periodicale—Denmark’. 


Museum. Quarterly bilingual review (English and Lares Unesco, Paris. Annual subscrip- 
tion: $5; 21/-; 1,000 fr. Per copy: $1.50; 6/-; 300 fr. 
The review serves both as a news periodical and as a source for museographical research. 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1955. This number is entirely devoted to problems connected with the 
care of wood panels as picture supports. Practical information is given on the structure, 
composition and general properties of wood, as well as on the characteristics of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere and its effect on painted panels. Next follows a valuable study on 
the different methods of improving the condition of panels and on the long-term results 
of such treatment. 

















UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ALGERIA 
| apnea # de l’Empire, 
28 rue Michelet, 

ALGIERS. 

ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sor meng S.A. 


Alsina 
Buenos Ares. 


AUSTRALIA 
Oxford University Press, 
346 Little Collins St., 
MELBOURNE. 


AUSTRIA 
Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
27 Graben, 
Vienna I, 


BELGIUM 
——. _—— e, 
7, rue ° 
Sia Ww 
N. V. Standaard Boekhan- 
del, Belgiélei 151, 


ANTWERP. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, 
Avenida Camacho 369, 
Casilla 972, 
La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
rua México 98-B, 
Caixa postal 3291, 
Rio DE JANEIRO. 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14 avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


CANADA 
University of Toronto Press, 
TORONTO. 
Periodica Inc. 
—— ——, "Fentnenn, 
ONTREAL 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
The Associated ee 


of lon Ltd. 
PO. Bex Box 244, 
Cotomso I. 


CHILE 
Libreria Gatversitaria, 
Alameda B. O’Higgins 1 


Santiaco pe CHILE. ; 


COLOMBIA 
Hans Otto Ungar, 
Libreria Central 
No. 14-32, 


Carrera 6d. A 
Booora. 


COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos 
Apartado 1313, 
San Jos#. 


CUBA 
Unesco Centro Regional en 
el Hemisfero Occidental, 
Calle 5 Ne. it 306 Vedado, 
Apartado 
Havana. 
CYPRUS 


M. E. Constantinides, 
P.O. Box 473, 
Nicosia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
30 Ve smeckach, 
Pracue 2, 
DENMARK 


hyo Munksgaard Ltd., 
6N 
~oohey eee 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 


Apartados de Correos 656, 
Crupap Trusi110, R.D. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, 
ae 233, 
Casilla 362, 
GUAYaQuiL. 
EGYPT 
Renaissance d te, 


La 
9 Adly Pasha S$ 
Caiao, 


ETHIOPIA 


International Press Agency, 
P.O. Box 120, 
Appis ABABA. 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen pphengen. 
2 Keskuskatu 
HELsINxI. 

FORMOSA 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99 Ch King Rd., 


Tarren. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 
19 avenue Kiéber, 
Panis-16. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librairie J. Bocage, 
rue Lavoir, 

Fort pe France 
rtinique). 


GERMANY 
R. Old K. G. 
Unesco Vi far 


hei tr 145, 
Munica 8. 





GREECE 
Librairie H. Ka 
28 rue du Stade, 
ATHENS. 
HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 
36 rue Roux, 
Bolte postale III-B, 
Port-au-PRINCcE. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kow oon. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, a 149, 
Bupapest 62. 
INDIA 
Orient Longmans Lid., 
Indian Mercantile 
Chamber 
Nicol Road, 
MBAY. 
17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
CaLcuTtTa. 
36-A Mount Road, 
Mapras, 
Sub-depots: 
Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co., 


Scindia em, 
New 


Eaghesne Publications Ltd., 
mala ouse, 
Heruby Mead. 
Bompay I, 
INDONESIA 
G.C.T, van Dorp and Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
JaKARTA. 
IRAN 
Iranian National 
Commission for Unesco, 
Avenue du 
TERERAN. 
IRAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
GHDAD. 
ISRAEL 
Bieapteinte Bookstores, 


35 Alienb Roa 
P.O.B. 5184, * 
Tet Aviv. 

ITALY 
Lees Commissionaria, 

C. Sansoni, 
w.. ‘Gino Capponi 26, 
Casella pestile’ 552, 
FLORENCE. 
JAMAICA 
Ly dey Book Re 
es 


; A 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGs. 
JAPAN 
Mazuren Co. Inc., 
6 tk ee ~ ne 
Nihonba 


Toxyro. 





Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue Francais, 
Barrurt. 


LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-rue, 


MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 


Peter and Co., 
P.O. Box . 
Singapore. 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26K way, 
VALLerta. 
MEXICO 
_— y Ediciones Emilic 


Avenida Juarez 30, 
Mexico, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS 


N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 


Tae Hacve. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NIGERIA 


C.M.S. Bookshop, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
A/S Bokh 
Sportingsplass ’ 
PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons, 
60 The Mall, 
Lanong, 
Bunder Road, 
KaRacui. 
35 The Mall, 
PgsHawaR. 


Unesco Book 
scientific or cultural 


Coupons can be used to 
character. 


PANAMA 


Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, 

Apartado 2052, 

Plaza de Arango No. 8, 


Panama, R.P, 


PARAGUAY 
Librerias de 


Salvador Nizza 


Calle Pte. Franco No. 39/43, 
Asunci6n. 


PERU 
Libreria sy Baca, 
Azangaro 7 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co., 
1104 ejos, 
po, 
ILA. 
PORTUGAL 
Publicacgdes Europa-America, 


Rua das Flores 45, 1°., 
Lisson. 


PUERTO RICO 


Pan-American Book Co., 
San Juan 12. 


SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medina- 


Duque de Medinaceli 4 
Maprip. . 


SURINAM 


A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl., 
Pecteptae a 
STrockHotm 16. 


SWITZERLAND 
ae Verlag, 


Zirnica. 

Librairie Antoine Dousse, 

ancienne librairie de 
l’Université, 

Case postale 72, 

FrriBouns. 

Sub-depots: 


Payot, 
lace Molard, 
VA. 


TANGIER 


Paul Fekete, 
2, rue Cook, 
ANGIER. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


se all books and 


For information 


| ma, 
19 avenue Kléber, Paris-16*, France. 


ite to: Unesco Coupon Offi 


IsTANBUL. 
UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational 

Booksho; 


551-3 M t Street, 
P.O, Box 222, 
Ran 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore 
Ltd., 


pS. x 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569. 

Lonpon, S.E.L. 

UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 


Unesco Publication Centre, 
476 fifth sneee 
New York 17, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 


Unesco Centro de Coope- 
racién Cientifica Para 
America 


Bulevar Artigas, 1320-24, 
Oficina de resentacién 
de Editorial 


es. 
18 de Julio, 1333, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria Villegas Venezo- 
Madrices 1a Mecrén N. 35, 
pe ’ 
Local B, 
Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Nouvelle 


Librairie 

Albert Portail, 
Bolte postaie 283, 
Sargon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska 
Terazijc 27-II, 

LGRADE. 


Knjiga, 


iodicals of an educational, 
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